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MENDES-FRANCE AND SPAIN 


HORTLY after taking office, Premier Mendés- 


France sent for le dossier espagnole. Three days 
later he returned it to its proper department, saying: 
“This is a troublesome business. The Spaniards are 
mistaken in some things, and the French in others. 
I want the problems in which we are in the wrong 
to be resolved at the earliest possible time.” 


This point of view is founded on one of the basic 
tenets of Mendés-France’s political philosophy: 
France must maintain direct, State to State relations 
with all countries with whom she exchanges diploma- 
tic representation. 


Spain’s alliance with the United States is a fav! 
accompli. The present government of France holds 
that it would be contrary to the interests of France 
to isolate Spain vis-a-vis the United States. It is of 
utmost importance to France that her lines of com- 
munication with North Africa be kept absolutely 
clear. The Spanish-American agreements create a 
situation which strengthens the hand of the United 
States with respect to these lines, hence it is impor- 


' tant for France to keep informed about everything 


that should transpire in this area. The French govern- 
ment’s opinion is that the game to be played here is 
not a two-handed, but a three-handed game, and 
that the bilateral agreements between Washington 
and Madrid should function in the Mediterranean 
along with the NATO organizations. France’s posi- 
tion with respect to Spain today is based upon this 
realistic appraisal of the situation. 

This position does not, however, have the slightest 
effect on another reality: that the government of 
Mendés-France does not harbor any sympathy what- 
soever for the Franco regime; no doubt even less 
than did the governments of Bidault, Pleven or Pinay. 


Franco-Spanish Problems 


Two groups of problems exist at present between 
France and Spain: litigations of an administrative 
order, and political questions. The first group dates 
from the period when France’s policy with respect to 
Spain was based on the hope that the end of World 
War II would bring with it an end to the Franco 
dictatorship. The French government closed its eyes 
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to the attempts at military intervention on Spanish 
territory by Spanish maquis living in France. Early 
in 1945 France took the initiative of closing her 
frontier with Spain, after having recalled her Am- 
bassador. She put an embargo on all exportations to 
Spain, whereas England and the United States in- 
creased theirs. It was not until the United States re- 
newed her rélations with Madrid on December 29, 
1950, that France finally elevated the chief of her 
diplomatic mission in Madrid to the rank of Ambas- 
sador, on January 11, 1951, and it was not until the 
end of 1951 that she assigned a diplomat of any 
prominence to Madrid. 


It was during this postwar period that some causes 
of litigation occurred. At the end of 1945 a group 
of liberated prisoners, members of the Blue Division 
sent by Franco to fight for Hitler, were being re- 
turned to Spain. As their train passed through Cham- 
béry, a small provincial French village, it was attacked 
by several hundred Spanish refugees. About fifty 
Franco-ist prisoners were injured, five seriously 
enough to be interned in the hospital of Chambéry. 
All of their belongings were taken. Juridically speak- 
ing, France was responsible for the damages incurred, 
at least that was the conclusion of French experts. 
During 1953, conferences were held between repre- 
sentatives of the two governments in order to estab- 
lish the amount of indemnities due Spain. An agree- 
ment was arrived at as to the sum, but it was not 
paid. Now, however, M. Mendés-France has effected 
payment. The damages amounted to a total of 800 
million francs (about $2,300,000). 


Second cause of litigation: during many years, 
arrests have been made, as much in France as in 
Spain, of Spaniards and of Frenchmen who were 
acting more or less as spies, or who were, perhaps, 
merely inquisitive, but all of whom were equally 
inept. One of these was a colleague of the Mayor of 
Toulouse who arrived in Cartagena last year with 
letters of recommendation from the Archbishop of 
Toulouse, Msgr. Saliéges; he tried to take photo- 
graphs of the arsenal, and was arrested. 


Third problem: ever since 1945 the French and 
Spanish radios have been exchanging more or less 
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insulting comments. However they were, the French 
government deemed that the attitude of the Madrid 
radio towards France was injurious to her reputation 


among the Spanish people. 


Today these three problems have been resolved. 
With respect to the radio broadcasts, the Madrid sta- 
tion has discontinued its offensive tone about France, 
and the station in Toulouse has discontinued its at- 
tacks on Madrid. 


Thus the field has been cleared of these sources of 
irritation, and the two governments are now free to 
confront the real problems, which are: Franco- 
Spanish relations in Morocco, the Spanish refugees in 
France, and military collaboration. We have already 
discussed the first of these in the October 15 issue 
of Ibérica. Today we can only add that the gov- 
ernment of Mendés-France appears determined to 
do all in its power to establish satisfactory rela- 
tions between Rabat and Tetudn, the administra- 


tive centers of the French and Spanish Zones in 
Morocco. 


With respect to Tetuan, one must categorically 
state that no territorial or political concessions of any 
sort will be made to the supernationalist pretensions 
of Madrid. In this field as in others France’s posi- 
tion will be of unvacillating firmness; this has been 
exemplified only recently in the protest formulated 
against the transportation of arms from the Spanish 


Zone to the French Zone that occurred during Oc- 
tober. 


Spanish Refugees in France 


Approximately 115,000 Spanish refugees have re- 
sided in France since the end of the Civil War. For 
obvious reasons, Madrid would like most of them 
to return to Spain. The French government, how- 
ever, is determined not to exert the slightest pressure 
on them to leave. Furthermore, contrary to rumors 
prevalent in some refugee circles, France has no in- 
tention of obliging Spaniards to choose between na- 
turalization or returning to Spain. The majority of 
Spanish parents have naturalized their children so 
that they may take advantage of the benefits which 
France concedes, as do all countries, to those who 
are her citizens. Among the adults there are two 
groups: those who do not care to take part in poli- 
tical activities, and those who continue their affilia- 
tions to Spanish political organizations or to political 
parties in exile. Among the non-political group some 


return to Spain, but among the latter, such defections 
are rare. 
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Spain and NATO 


French military leaders have reason to oppose 
Spain’s admission to NATO. They consider that Ma- 
drid’s anti-French propaganda in Morocco endangers 
the strategic security of the western Mediterranean, 
and that Spain’s admission should not even be con- 
sidered until this propaganda is ceased. We can say 
that the Government of Mendés-France appreciates 
both the pros and cons of the High Command’s rea- 
soning; but the Government feels that in any case 
now that international tensions have been somewhat 
relaxed, it would not be opportune to precipitate a 
new perturbation of political opinion in France with 
a problematic candidacy of Spain for admission to 
NATO. 

Generally speaking, the Government in Madrid is 
subject to two opposed currents of influence on the 
subject of military integration with France. On the 
one hand it fears contact with France and with her 
contagious democratic ideas, dangerous to totalitar- 
ianism. On the other hand it recognizes an oppor- 
tunity to increase its prestige by participating in Eu- 
ropean affairs, and by affirming Spain’s independence 
with respect to England, and of not being dependent 
solely on the United States. This is the point of view 
of the most realistic sector of Spanish opinion. 

The most favorable elements to a military rap- 
prochement with France are found among the mili- 
tary; the Navy appears to be more reticent. On the 
other hand the Falange is deeply hostile to this 
policy, even more hostile than it was to the United 
States. Nor does the Church, except for certain excep- 
tions among the younger elements, wish a friendship 
which it would consider disrupting to the Spanish 
tradition. 


The French, however, consider that the public ut- 
terances which have emanated from Spain since 1939 
have been in general more hostile than friendly. In 
Madrid the spirit of rancor has prevailed over the 
spirit of political realism since the war and long after 
the difficulties of 1944. For instance, last January 
General Garcia Valifio expressed himself, in Tetuan, 
in terms of violence toward France; and last August 
an insulting article against Premier Mendés-France 
appeared in the weekly El Espanol of Madrid. 

But now the Spanish Government alleges, through 
its official representatives, that Madrid is more dis- 
posed to better relations with Paris. Paris, for her - 


part, hopes that these dispositions will become mani- 
fest. 
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INTELLIGENT HISPANICISM 


have been rereading a book the first reading of 

which impressed me greatly. It is entitled Las 
nacionalidades espanolas (Spanish Regional Groups) ,' 
and its author is Luis Carretero y Nieva, an ex- 
patriated Spaniard who died in Mexico. A son of his 
who lives in Mexico published the book with foot- 
notes and other remarks based on the author’s an- 
notations. The book even gains in merit through an 
excellent prologue by the ex-President of the Uni- 
versity of Barcelona, Bosch Gimpera, who is one of 
the most thoughtful and upright of all the Spaniards 
that I have known. 


First a few words about the author. By birth a 
Segovian on all four sides, Luis Carretero studied 
a scientific curriculum at the University of Zaragoza 
and later became an industrial engineer in Barcelona. 
Then he resided successively in Lugo, Logrofio, Jaén, 
Murcia, Burgos, Leédn, and Madrid. For vacation 
and relaxation, he travelled on foot over all of Spain 
and came to absorb the dialects of the Peninsula, so 
that he conversed in Catalonian with the Catalonians 
and in Galician with the Galicians. His opinions on 
Spain have a twofold basis, a rare occurrence in 
writers: a thorough knowledge of universal history, 
and concrete down-to-earth personal experience. 


In regard to the first part of his background, 
Carretero knows well not only the studies by the 
great masters of our history, as Ramon Menéndez 
Pidal and Claudio Sanchez Albornoz, but he also 
knows works which lack greater influence because 
they were written by scholars of less timber. He has 
fathomed particularly well the real meaning that 
such original institutions as the community of munici- 
palities of Castile had in the Middle Ages, especially 
that of Segovia. 


This book is so fertile in ideas which are both 
new and exact that I do not believe it is possible 
to do it justice in the limited space of this account. 
Still by commenting upon some of his main ideas 
I shall be able to give some notion of what the book 
contains. 


Perhaps the principal idea is that the history of 
Spain, as it is written and taught, falsifies reality in 
favor of unitary, monarchal, military, feudal, and 





1 Ibérica has been publishing extracts from. this work. 
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clerical tradition which the kingdom of Ledén in- 
herited from the Visigoths and consolidated in Co- 
vadonga. (Some Spanish American patriots dubbed 
as Goths those Spaniards and even those com- 
patriots of theirs who upheld by force the rights 
of Ferdinand VII. Let it be said in passing, and for 
my satisfaction, that they hit the nail nearly on the 
head. ) 


But to return to Carretero’s book: the principal 
result of this falsification of the history of Spain is 
a distortion which is so serious that it even inverts 
completely the true historical and even physical 
physiognomy of Castile. When the crowns of Ledén 
and Castile became one, little by little custom desig- 
nated the united kingdom not as Leon nor as Castile 
and Leén, but as just plain Castile. As regal and 
feudal tradition continued to be that of Ledn, thus 
in formal history Castile came to represent a spirit 
that was not its own. From one region limited at first 
to the upper Ebro and upper Duero, it came to mean 
all Spain except the territories of the crowns of 
Aragon and Portugal. With the crowns of Aragon 
and Castile united, Castile came to symbolize the 
tendency for the monarchs to unite. And so we ar- 
rive at the twentieth century, in which Basque and 
Catalonian nationalists begin to convince some 
Frenchman of Barcelona or journalist from London 
that all the ills of Spain result from Castilian 
tyranny. 


Carretero, who is as much a federalist and sup- 
porter of Catalonian and Basque autonomy as 
Macia or Sabino Arana, shows in his book that this 
whole light in which Castile is seen is nonsense. 
Anyone who reads his book will be firmly convinced 
that the Castilian people, or more precisely the 
Basque-Navarran-Castilian people, were always the 
strongest bulwark of civil liberty in Spain. The 
struggle against Ledn began in Castile because the 
Castilians rejected the Fuero Juzgo,’ the Gothic code 
which was the law in Leén and, through Leon, in 
Extremadura and Andalusia. This code was also 
the law in the kingdoms of the crown of Aragén, 
but the Basque-Castilians always rejected it. There- 
; (Continued on Page 9) 





2 Fuero Juzgo, from Forum Judicum, inspired by the an- 
cient Lex Romana Visigothorum, 








SPAIN, A COMMUNITY OF REGIONS 


Part IV 

PANISH nationality is the product of an historical 

community which developed on the soil of the 
Iberian peninsula and linked all the regions of Spain 
together in a common destiny. To keep this national- 
ity alive and vigorous, it will first be necessary to 
remove the present governing cliques which are the 
common enemy of all the Spanish peoples. Then 
once the Spaniards are free of their eternal oppres- 
sors, they will work out ways of living together and 
will create, through a synthesis of the many qualities 
they have in common, a Spanish nationality that will 
express their very souls. For the so-called “separatist” 
movements in several Spanish communities are in re- 
ality nothing but resistance movements against the 
yoke of a Spanish state which has nothing really in 
common with the Spanish peoples. We might quote 
here the distinguished Catalan nationalist Nicolau 
D’Olwer: “The war became a decisive proof of the 
desire of the Spanish peoples to live together. Com- 
plete independence was within reach of two of these 
peoples who enjoyed a political autonomy—the Ca- 
talans and the Basques. But they refused it. This is 
a fact well worth bearing in mind. For it really 
amounts to a plebiscite in favor of the unity of Spain, 
a unity maintained not by the tradition of the State 
—which was in ruins in the first months of the Civil 
War—but by the free consent of the people, which 
is much more important. Catalonia fought for a 
Spain which Catalans believe to be the authentic 
and eternal Spain, a Spain of freedom and of a freely 
consented union.” 

It is therefore necessary to fight any tendencies to- 
ward separatism and to promote cordial relations 
among all the peoples of the peninsula. True, par- 
ticularism is a characteristic of the peoples of Spain 
but it is less so than it would seem to writers and 
politicians engaged in an artificial cultivation of their 
differences. One question that is much debated and 
which in a way is often apt to poison relations among 
the Spanish peoples is that of language. Bilingualism 
is a cultural tradition deeply rooted in Spain. After 





This is the final selection of our publication of ex- 
tracts from Las Nacionalidades Espafiolas (The Na- 
tionalities of Spain) by the late Luis Carretero y 
Nieva (Aquelarre, Mexico, 1952). 
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all, with the exception of Portugal, none of the states 
of the Iberian peninsula was built upon a single lin- 
guistic base. And this bilingualism became a cultural 
asset by giving Spaniards a twofold medium of ex- 
pression. A similar phenomenon occurred in Portugal 
in the 16th century. Some of the greatest glories of 
Portuguese literature—Cam6ens and Gil Vicente 
among them—often wrote in Spanish, as indeed did 
many of their less distinguished compatriots. 

Not one but many Spanish languages are spoken 
in our country today, and two of these languages-— 
Castilian and Portuguese—have spread far beyond 
the borders of Spain. The daily use of non-Castilian 
Spanish is no obstacle to the use of Spanish as a 
common language and as a linguistic vehicle of gen- 
eral culture. For today Spanish is one of the most 
important of international languages. No longer the 
exclusive patrimony of the peoples who created it, 
it has become the common speech of the millions of 
people in Latin America. 

By the time of the Republic the Catalans had 
achieved a definite solution of the problem of bi- 
lingualism. Catalan was their spoken and written 
language for use at home and throughout their own 
region; they used Castilian in their relations with 
other Spaniards and in writing for a public beyond 
the narrow borders of their own part of Spain. The 
Catalans are, in effect, bilingual Spaniards. Equally 
bilingual are the Basques and the Galicians, although 
their bilingualism is not so general since a great 
many of them speak only Castilian. 

It is impossible, within the brief limits of this 
study, to draw from this fact conclusions about the 
future political and administrative organization of 
the Spanish state. But we must point out that if 
Spain is ever to be politically organized in a truly 
Spanish way—with laws suited to her nature and 
character—such organization must begin with a legal 
recognition of the personality of all her peoples. 
Most modern states, including those with political and 
economic systems as distinct as those of the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R., have adopted a decentralized and 
federal form of government. But the classical case, 
of course, is that of Switzerland, whose peoples have 
created a multilingual and multinational state on the 
firmest of foundations. The new Yugoslavia, with a 
similar structure, also seems to have achieved a mul- 
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tinational state. We believe that the only viable so- 
lution of the problem of Spanish nationalities as well 
as the best practical method of political organization 
would be the recognition, within the new Spanish 
State, of all the peoples or nationalities of the coun- 
try. Such recognition should be granted not only to 
regions with a language of their own (Catalonia, Ga- 
licia, the Basque Provinces) or possessing a clearly de- 
fined historical personality (Leon, Castile, Aragon, 
Navarre), but also to those which did not form inde- 
pendent states in the past (Andalusia, Estremadura, 
La Mancha). 


As regards Castile in particular, we have always 
asked for its recognition as a well-defined member of 
the Spanish community. A good definition of Castile 
would put an end to the absurd attempts to separate 
the Castilians of Cuenca, La Alcarria or Madrid 
from their compatriots. On the other hand, such a 
definition would not include in Castile regions like 
Leon and La Mancha which have personalities of 
their own. Nor must it be forgotten that the entire 
question of Spanish nationalities will remain in a 
turmoil as long as the existing confusion about Castile 
prevails, 


Castile has suffered from a geographical and his- 
torical process of deformation, emphasized during the 
last century and at the turn of the present one. Poets 
and essayists have contributed to this deformation, 
including some of the most illustrious figures of 
Spanish literature, like Unamuno and Ortega y Gas- 
set. The latter, for instance, said: “Let there be no 
mistake about it, Spain is a thing made by Castile 
and there is good reason to suspect that only Castilian 
heads are capable of perceiving the great problem of 
integral Spain.” This is a brilliant statement, but a 
fundamentally false one, for Spain, in its economy, its 
morality and its cuture, is the work of all sons, 
of Spaniards of the whole of Spain—non-Castilian 
in their majority—from Asturias to Gibraltar and 
from the Balearics to the Canaries. ‘ 


The solution for Spain lies in an adequate constitu- 
tion which would concede autonomy to all Spanish 
regions, each of which would adopt an internal or- 


ganization suitable to its character. The Republic | 


made a move in this direction. Then Catalonia 
adopted a statute which could, in general, be taken 
over by many regions of Spain, possibly the majority 
of them. The Basques, too, adopted a statute of their 
own which in no way suppressed the separate per- 
sonality of each of the three Basque Provinces—Ala- 
va, Guipizcoa and Vizcaya. The Basque experience 
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provides a signpost to the future of Castile: the 
statute, or fuero, that should one day be granted to 
her must not ignore the personalities of such parts 
of Castile as La Montafia, La Rioja, La Alcarria, the 
Tierra de Segovia, etc. Castile would thus return, 
within a new Spain, to her traditional personality as 
a union of regions subdivided, in turn, into munici- 
palties. 

Beauty, said St. Augustine, lies in unity and var- 
iety harmoniously combined. If we combine our rich 
variety with our Spanish unity as a link uniting our 
destiny to that of the whole of humanity, then Spain 
will be able to perform in the world many beautiful 
and profitable missions in fulfillment of her high du- 
ties. But to do this we must first gain freedom and 
sovereignty for our-Spain. 





RETIREMENT OF 
FATHER YRIBARREN 


Father Jesus Yribarren has been discharged from his 
position as editor of Ecclesia, the Catholic review pub- 
lished in Spain which frequently reflects the views of 
the Catholic episcopacy. Ecclesia is the only publica- 
tion in Spain which is not subjected to official censor- 
ship, but it is still subject to ecclesiastical censorship. 


Father Yribarren was a confidant of Cardinal Pla y 
Daniel and he often published articles without submit- 
ting them to the Cardinal beforehand. Thus it was 
with the article published on May 15, in which Father 
Yribarren criticized the regime’s policy of press censor- 
ship, and in which he said, in part, “Censorship lowers 
the professional standard: of the journalist, because he 
feels suspect and degraded and loses his desire for in- 
formation and his courage to comment; of newspapers, 
because they lose the public’s faith. 


“Ts the government unable to find 115 persons to 
edit the 115 publications, who are sufficiently patriotic 
to express opinions that remain within the limits of the 
law? It seems strange that the 115 editors are not 
trusted, yet absolute confidence is given to 50 censors. 
An atmosphere of fear and weakness exists.” 


In the annual meeting of Spanish bishops which was 
held during October, it was decided to replace Father 
Yribarren because of his publication of the May 15 
article. Father Yribarren consequently tendered his re- 
signation. This was not mentioned at all in the Spanish 
press, which indicates the degree of censorship prevail- 
ing. The struggle between the two powers that wish to 


‘ dominate Spain is under way; for the time being the 


Franco dictatorship has the advantage, despite the Con- 
cordat. 





| is a public duty to denounce the ignoble policy, 

now current in Spain, of maintaining a deliberate 
silence about certain established facts. This policy is 
based on the assumption that no one outside Spain 
ever finds out what goes on inside the country. One 
would think that any serious comment on Spain’s debt 
to the Arabs in the sphere of urbanism would men- 
tion that it was the Republic which again revived 
Spanish interest in Arab studies (as Charles III had 
done in the 18th century and D. Pascual Gayangos 
and his followers in the 19th). One should recall that 
the review, Al Andalus, edited by Sr. Asin until his 
death and then by Prof. Garcia Gomez of the 
Spanish Academy, was started in 1933. Also that D. 
Fernando de los Rios, Minister of Public Education 
during the Republic, founded, in the same year, the 
School of Arab Studies, with institutes in Madrid 
and in Granada. These two facts, however, are never 
mentioned these days. And—what is far more seri- 
ous—their formation is attributed to the official 
Council for Scientific Investigations (Consejo Su- 
perior de Investigaciones Cientificas). This credit was 
made in the Council’s publication, Arbor, on the oc- 
casion of the recent transfer of the two institutes 
to the Council. The latter is located in fourteen build- 
ings grouped around the Ramiro de Maeztu Institute 
in Madrid. These are the old buildings of the Resi- 
dencia de Estudiantes, the Instituto Escuela, the Audi- 
torium, etc., which already existed under the Mon- 
archy and were splendidly endowed by the Republic. 
Everybody knows that the entire foundation—a model 
of its kind—, situated in the upper part of the 
Paseo de la Castellana in Madrid, was the result of 
the initiative of the Council for Scholarships and Sci- 
entific Investigations (Junta de Pensiones e Investi- 
gaciones Cientificas), presided over by D. Santiago 
Ramon y Cajal, and that poets like Juan Ramén 
Jiménez, Federico Garcia Lorca and José Moreno 
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Villa, residents of the foundation from its begin- 
ning, sang of it in their verses. 

It should also be recalled that it was the Republic 
which devoted special attention to the discovery, res- 
toration and conservation of Arab monuments, and 
initiated new excavations in the Alhambra of Gra- 
nada and in the ruins of the Medina-Azahara in 
Cordoba. 


These reflections are the result of reading two ad- 
dresses on Arab, Mozarab and Mudéjar themes— 
one an admission speech by a new Academician, the 
other made in reply to it by an old “Immortal”— 
and a book published this year titled A Historical 
Resumé of Humanism in Spain. 


This policy of silence is childish as well as ridicu- 
lous. Facts are facts and they should be correctly 
stated, without omission of their dates. The dates may 
be discussed in another context, but they cannot 
very well be omitted when dealing with history, the 
arts or the science of urbanistics. 

In order to speak with authority on this subject, 
I must state that, as a liberal, I wish to do justice 
to those who have recently and courageously reacted 
against the so-called “Imperial Style.” This style was 
proclaimed by Franco in imitation of Hitler and 
Mussolini at the triumph of his “glorious movement,” 
and I have attacked it, first in a speech and later 
in a volume on fifty years of Spanish architecture 
which was published in 1952. The reaction to which 
I refer is found in the “Manifesto of the Alhambra,” 
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signed by twenty-one Spanish architects headed by 
Zuazo. The manifesto marks a return to the Arab 
heritage and J have praised it without reservation. 
It states, among other things, that “Franco wishes 
to dress up Spain, as in ’98, in the trappings of her 
imperial past,” and adds: “the traditionalist posture 
can no longer be maintained.” It is time for men 
of taste to turn their attention to a civilization like 
that of the Moslems in Spain, of which we may 
well be proud. 

I would like to emphasize the difference between 
those in the Academy and in the Council of Scien- 
tific Investigations who pursue a policy of silence 
about anything the present regime might judge in- 
convenient, and these architects—most of them young 
men—who are inspired by genuinely Spanish senti- 
ments and who wish to forsake the “Escorialist’” or- 
ientation which has flourished in Spain since 1939. 
Among the examples of this orientation—to cite only 
a couple—are the monstrous Air Ministry, erected 
on the site of the Madrid Model Prison, and the 
famous Monument to the Dead, embedded in the 
Guadarrama mountains near the Escorial itself. Al- 
ready over 100 million pesetas have been spent on 
the latter project which was started in 1940. An en- 
tire cathedral is being excavated on the slope of a 
mountain peak which has been crowned by a cross 
100 meters high and “visible from a distance of 50 
kilometers,” according to the architect of the project. 

Until now, we who observe from a distance these 
things which are of interest to us because they hap- 
pen in our country, have adopted an attitude of 
silence toward them. I am breaking this silence now 
because I consider it a mistaken attitude. We would 
have remained silent if we had not seen in print, 
time and again, the manifestations of this childish 
policy of concealing things that cannot be ignored. 
These writers should be reminded that everything 
that goes on in Spain, especially in the sphere of 
urbanism, is only a continuation of our work under 
the Republic, itself a continuation—it is only fair 
to admit it—of the work initiated under the Mon- 
archy. Thus, to take but one example, it was in our 
time that town planners, benefitting from projects 
submitted to an international competition, formulated 
an overall plan for the rebuilding and the extension 
of Madrid. This plan is still being followed today, 
although it is now attributed to organizations of the 
present regime which merely utilize the original 
sources. - 

When one writes history one must tell the truth, re- 
gardless of its source. 
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INTELLIGENT HISPANICISM 


(Continued from Page 5) 
fore, Castile far from living up to its past and pres- 


ent reputation as the center and focal point of mon- 
archal, feudal, clerical, and military unitary spirit, 
was the most liberal, democratic, and even republican 
region of Spain. 

Actually Castile has become confused with the 
Tierra de Campos, with the plains of Palencia and 
Valladolid, which are Leonese, and with those of 
La Mancha, which are ““Toledan,” that is, also of 
Gothic tradition. This is the first error. Another 
mistake which Carretero denounces is the one that 
the Basque nationalists make when they forget or 
do not know that Castilian is as Basque as the Basque 
language, since it was born among Basques, Navar- 
rans, and the people of Burgos. Neither do they 
recognize that Basque cannot be the tongue of the 
Basque regional group because only a minority of 
the region speaks it, not through neglect or its having 
been forgotten, but because things were always this 
way. Carretero recalls also that the Basques entered 
the Basque-Castilian community through their own 
quite free decision and not by force, and that Castili- 
an has always been the written language of the 
Basques. 

Lately I have read very few books that have im- 
pressed me with more intuitive and at the same time 
reasoned observations on Spain. If Spain would fol- 
low the course that this book indicates, it would in 
the end enjoy a splendid renaissance with all its dif- 
ferent regional groups living together in harmony 
with freedom and room for all. Carretero proposes 
seven groups: the Basque-Castilian, comprising Cas- 
tile, the Basque country, Navarre, and Aragén; the 
Leonese, comprising Asturias, Leén, and Galicia; 
the Catalonian, with only Catalonia, and the Anda- 
lusian, with only Andalusia; the Extremaduran, com- 
prising Extremadura, La Mancha, and Murcia; one 
of Valencia and the Balearic Islands; and that of 
the Canary Islands. One might conceive of other 
classifications, apart from the fact that it would then 
be necessary to think about geographic regions as 
well as historical or linguistic ones if one were to 
plan for the land the specific propositions that a 
division of Spain into kingdoms or regions would 
cause. But that is a problem for later. Today what 
is urgent is to show up ignorance and break down 
prejudice. This is the end which Luis Carretero y 
Nieva’s book, Las nacionalidades espanolas, attains 
so astonishingly well. I recommend the reading of 


this book to all thinking Spaniards. 








UNCENSORED 


Reports from Our Correspondent in Madrid 


"A Dictatorship Needs No Elections" 


JYPUNICIPAL elections were held throughout 

Spain on November 21. No doubt the news 
agencies have informed the American public of their 
results: that Falangist candidates gained 78.4% of 
the vote, and an opposition that consisted of a list 
of Monarchist candidates in Madrid only, gained 
17%. 

The news agencies, however, are not likely to 
have gone into much detail about the scandalous way 
in which these elections were organized and realized, 
so scandalous a way that even in the inner circles of 
the regime itself a reaction of protest has been noted. 
“What are the Americans going to say?” is the query 
made by many non-Falangist friends of General 
Franco, and their concern continues, despite the an- 
swer intended to quiet all doubts that was given by 
Blas Pérez, Minister of Government: “A dictatorship 
has no need of elections.” 


But let us describe the events as they occurred in 
Madrid. A week prior to the elections, Falange cen- 
sorship issued orders to all newspapers, radios, etc., 
forbidding the publication or display of any publicity 
for Monarchist candidates. Only photos were per- 
mitted, and then only when published alongside of 
photos of Falangist candidates. The Director of Fa- 
langist press, Juan José Pradera, expressly forbade 
Luis Calvo, editor of the Monarchist newspaper ABC, 
to publish a single line about the Monarchists’ plat- 
form, although one of the Monarchist candidates, 
Torquato Luca de Tena, is the son of ABC’s owner. 

Workers pasting up posters for Monarchist candi- 
dates were stopped by the police, whereas faces of 
Falangist candidates decorated the walls throughout 
the city. 


By the time election day arrived, the Falangists had 
everything in hand. A Falangist candidate who was 
a notary-public by profession had sent a letter to each 
of his colleagues in the city, ordering them to be at 
his disposition during the entire election day. This 
letter had all the characteristics of an official requi- 
sition. In order to understand its significance we 
should explain that in Spain today, notaries are the 
only persons with the necessary qualifications to give 
legally acceptable verification or guarantee of a mat- 
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ter or document, hence it was of importance to the 
Falangists to keep them from making observations as 
to the manner of conducting the elections. Neverthe- 
less, seven notaries refused to obey these orders of 
the Falange. 


Monarchists could do no campaigning, but they 
still hoped to exercise their legal right to be repre- 
sented among the delegates charged to witness the 
vote count in each poll. But the Falange managed to 
deprive them of even this privilege. By Saturday, 
November 20, the election eve, the election junta 
had refused to accept the credentials of three hun- 
dred Monarchist delegates to the polls. A protest was 
conveyed to the chairman of this junta, but he made 
no explanation, and remained steadfast in his refusal 
to accept the Monarchist credentials, despite the fact 
that none of them were in any way politically suspect. 
Altogether, only 60 Monarchist delegates were granted 
admission cards to the vote counts. 


Monarchist Delegates Assaulted 


But even this did not satisfy the Falange. One 
Monarchist was physically assaulted by a group of 
Falangists as he left election headquarters, and they 
took away the 25 delegates’ cards that he had just 
been given to distribute. 

On the afternoon of November 21, the election 
day, the seven Monarchist notaries circulated, with 


' friends, about Madrid in automobiles, checking every 


poll. Thus by acting quickly and thoroughly they 
were able to compile a dossier of affidavits attesting 
to the circumstances under which these elections were 
held. This dossier, which is now sealed and being 
held for safekeeping, would serve as full legal docu- 
mentation of these circumstances for any international 
organization. The findings recorded were, among 
other things, as follows: 


That every single ballot box in Madrid was stuffed, 
way beyond the number of registered voters. 

That the majority of the 60 accredited Monarchist 
delegates were expelled from the polls by police be- 
fore the votes were counted, and that many of them 
were threatened by individuals carrying revolvers. 

That toward the end of the afternoon unidentified 
individuals, claiming to have been sent by the Civil 
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Governor, appeared at the polls and compelled the 
public to leave. 

That these same individuals forced the chairmen 
of the election committees to leave the polls, in many 
cases, before the votes had been counted. 


Spanish Naval Aid 


Navy circles here had cherished high hopes for 
lavish American spending on the outmoded Spanish 
fleet, composed largely of ships constructed during 
the early twenties. For the time being, however, it 
seems that the Pentagon’s intentions are limited to 
the following projects: 

To modernize and re-equip some of the existent 
ships. 

To allot a few auxiliary ships to Spain, but to 
keep in account that Washington’s other allies have 
higher priority in such matters. 

To bring Spanish naval officers to the U.S. for 
advanced training. 

Many persons in official circles have expressed 
disappointment over this limited program, and only 
the politically moderate elements seem to understand 


that it corresponds to Washington’s present possibil- 
ities. 


Economic Aid 


The same spirit of prudence seems to prevail with 
respect to the question of economic aid to Spain. 
When Mr. Stassen visited Madrid in November, it 
was hoped that he would bring good news, such as 
that economic aid would shortly be doubled. Instead 
he merely stated that the amount to be appropriated 
would not be modified. It appears, however, that he 
was very much impressed by the economic situation 
and the effects of the severe drought: for several 
weeks now Madrid has had no electricity during 
three days out of the week. Rain falls only sporadic- 
ally, and seeds die in the parched earth. 

Spaniards explained to Mr. Stassen that the people 
here do not understand why an unlimited quantity 
of electricity should be absorbed by base construction 
projects at a time when Spanish factories are im- 
mobilized for lack of electricity. It seems that Mr. 
Stassen has decided to send material as soon as pos- 
sible for the installation of two power centers, al- 
though it has not yet been determined where these 
centers will be located, nor how they will be financed. 

It is interesting to note this indication that the 
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concept underlying the principle of American eco- 
nomic aid to Spain is being broadened. The Mutual 
Security Act requires that all foreign aid must be 
exclusively and directly related to the strategic se- 
curity of the United States. When Mr. Dunn first 
arrived in Madrid he fostered a very strict interpre- 
tation of this law, insisting that economic aid pertain 
only to projects directly related to defense require- 
ments. Now that the United States is beginning to 
be concerned a little more about the economic, and 
hence the psychological factors, an important step 
has been made. 


Mr. Lequerica's Appointment 


Everyone is speculating about the meaning of Sr. 
de Lequerica’s appointment to the post of Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Cortes. Some observers see this as an in- 
dication that the ex-Ambassador to Washington is 
being relegated to a secondary post, but the more 
general view is that he enjoys Franco’s full confi- 
dence, and that his appointment will pave the way 
to his promotion to the post of President of the 
Cortes when the present incumbent, Esteban Bilbao, 
will have resigned. It is said that Sr. Bilbao intends 
to retire before next summer. 

Madrid, December, 1954 





RELIGIOUS “PRIVILEGES” 


Following the interference by Madrid police in the 
religious practices of the Jewish colony there at the 
time of the Jewish New Year, September 26, Dr. Israel 
Goldstein, President of the American Jewish Congress, 
called upon the State Department to use its “good offi- 
ces” with Spanish authorities concerning these restric- 
tions. The highly significant reply sent to Dr. Goldstein 
by the State Department reported that “the reason 
given by the Spanish Government for its action was 
that if permission were granted in this instance the 
way would be open for other religious groups to re- 
quest similar privileges.” 

In a subsequent letter to Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, Dr. Goldstein asked “that in the further 
representations our Government will make to the Span- 
ish authorities on this matter you will emphasize that 
our concern is not only with the denial of this right 
to members of our own faith but with the limitations 
on religious freedom imposed in Spain on members of 
other faiths as well. There can be no genuine freedom 
of religion unless that freedom is enjoyed by all creeds 
and denominations.” 








NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 


By Bart Allan 


High Expectations 


E official estimates for United States expendi- 
tures in Spain under the triple program for air 
bases, military support and economic aid is put at 
$300,000,000. The unofficial program of the cost 
of bolstering Spanish fascism is now put at $500,000,- 
000, with the end not yet in sight. Actually there 
is so much planned in the way of hidden expendi- 
tures that no one is ever likely to be able to foot up 
the total. In the meantime, word from the Franco 
camp in Spain continues to filter into the capital 
that Franco and his friefids look upon even half a 
billion as merely a drop in the bucket to what they 
think Uncle Sam ought to hand over to them. They 
are thinking in terms of billions. And there are 
prospects of a violent quarrel between the Spanish 
dictatorship and the American democracy if the 
expectations are unsatisfied. 

United States military and political circles are 
still too naive to understand the dangers latent in 
such a situation. They have not yet learned that 
Spaniards have long had a saying, “‘As simple minded 
as an Englishman,’ meaning thereby that Anglo- 
Saxons, inclusive of Americans, are so trusting that 
they believe everything. At present they seem to 
believe everything told them by Franco and _ his 
emissaries. 


A Trend Towards Moderation? 


But there are signs of a revulsion in the next 
Congress itself against a continued outpouring of 
various kinds of aid to European countries. While 
this is not directed specifically against Spain, Spain 
would inevitably be included in any cutback. The 
cutback movement was already assuming the pro- 
portions of an isolationist crusade before the ad- 
journment of Congress in August. This was seen in 
the opposition to the President’s three billion dollar 
foreign aid bill. Nineteen senators voted against it 
and two others would have had they been present— 
a total of 21. They included such important figures 
as Senator Langer, head of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, Senator Capehart, chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, Senator Case of South Da- 
kota, Senator Malone of Nevada and Senator Wat- 
kins of Utah, all staunch Republicans. As an im- 
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portant member of the Appropriations Committee, 
noting this trend, remarked in the Senate: “Iso- 
lationism is growing by leaps and bounds.” If it 
matures in the next Congress, it is almost certain to 
knock the props out from under the supports we 
are now giving Franco. 


Several Democratic members have also expressed 
themselves strongly in this respect since the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. However, it is important to note 
the tremendous pressure being constantly exerted on 
Congress by the Defense Department, Army, Navy 
and Air Force, for an increase in military expendi- 
tures. They are already organizing a drive for a sharp 
increase in the $29 billion military budget of the last 
Congress. Countering this, the foreign policy of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles is veer- 
ing more and more in the direction of peaceful settle- 
ments of world disputes. In fact, the President recently 
overruled the 3-1 majority of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
who wanted military action in China. The situation is 
in a state of flux, with the signs strongly pointing to 
recession in all quarters, Spain included. 


The existing status of aid to Spain is stated by 
the Pentagon to be as follows: military aid, $74 
million; economic aid, $82.5 million; bases program, 
$48 million; total, $204,500,000. To this it may be 
expected to add a demand for $100,000,000 or more 
from the next Congress. 


Hidden Expenditures 


But there is room for all kinds of hidden ex- 
penditures which do not appear on the surface. 
The Defense Department has hundreds of millions 
which it may expend in almost any direction it 
chooses. For example, there was an item of $200,- 
000,000 on the last military budget for which the 
generals could give no explanation to the appropria- 
tions committees. When asked what they wanted it 
for, they replied: “We don’t know—but we might 
need it.” And they got it. At one of these hearings, 


_a NATO administrator testified that while in France 


he found a mysterious item of $47 million on hand. 
No one could tell him what it was for, so he used 
his own judgment in the spending thereof. Senator 
Watkins, in voting against the Foreign Aid Bill, 
noted that there was the tremendous backlog of $10 
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billion still unspent. Of course, against the back- 
ground of such astronomical figures, the $200 mil- 
lion actually earmarked for Spain seems like a fire- 
fly’s glow against the light of the stars. 


This situation does not escape Franco’s sentinels 
at the Spanish Embassy here. No wonder they too 
are thinking that what they have is a mere drop in 
the bucket. 


10,000 Rations 


Everything is still very hush-hush about the rations 
for 10,000 men for a year which are being prepared 
for shipment to Spain. The official line from both 
State Department and Pentagon has been all along 
that the airbases would be manned by very small 
American crews. Has there been a change in these 
plans? 


Offshore Procurement Program 


An extensive offshore procurement program is 
now in the works. This means that the Army and 
Air Force will spend additional millions for the 
purchase of military items manufactured in Spain. 
To help this program along, $31 million of the 
economic aid funds has been set aside for supplying 
Spain with nonferrous metals, cotton, steel products, 
scrap iron, crude rubber, sulfur, and so on for the 
manufacture of the said military items. Also, $1214 
million are to- be spent for the development of 
electric power, $11 million for rehabilitating the rail- 
roads, $8 million for boosting the steel industry, $5 
million on highways, $4 million on the cement in- 
dustry and $1 million on machine tools. All these 
items are included in the economic aid program. 


The offshore procurement project for Spain goes 
hand-in-hand with a similar program for Portugal, 
with whom a $10 million offshore procurement pro- 
gram has just been negotiated. Spain made a military 
alliance with Portugal last year—an arrangement 
which holds the prospect of bringing Spain into 
NATO on Portugal’s coat tails. 


For the uninitiated into technical language, “‘off- 
shore procurement” means the production of mili- 
tary supplies in the country from which they are 
procured by U.S. armed forces instead of being ex- 
ported to those countries from the U.S. 
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600 Mile Pipeline 


The prime contractors for the Spanish bases pro- 
gram, known in Washington as the Brown-Raymond- 
Walsh combination, are on the verge of asking for 
bids for 600 miles of pipeline to serve the American 
airbases. These will be extended from oil depots 
in the Cadiz-Seville area to Madrid and Saragoza. 
The pipes are to be of 10-inch welded seamless 
steel. Bids will also be asked on pumping stations, 
facilities and equipment to produce a multiple product 
pipeline system and a series of complete storage 
tank terminals along the pipeline. The work is to be 
subdivided among American and Spanish contractors, 
who must equip, organize and supply workers to 
finish the project “in a manner comparable with 
practices in similar installations in the U.S.” The 
equipment of American contractors will be allowed 
to enter Spain duty free on condition that it be re- 
moved when the work is completed. Payments are 
to be made both in pesetas and dollars. 


Spain's "Enormous Sacrifice" 


The way Franco looks at his deal with the United 
States was expressed by the new Spanish Ambas- 
sador, Jose Maria Areilza, also dubbed the Count 
of Motrico, when he recently presented his cre- 
dentials to President Eisenhower. “The dialogue 
between the United States and Spain,” he said, “‘is 
open and clear as it should be in a case of friendship 
based on the noble identification of ideals and mutual 
interests. My country looks on the present agree- 
ments more as an instrument of collaboration than 
as a system of help.’ He had the cynicism to add 
that “the mutual ideology of our civilization is in 
danger,” and defined this “mutual ideology” by say- 
ing that Spain under Franco, and at “enormous sacri- 
fice,’ was “siding with the way of life that today 
is called the free world.” 


The President, in accepting the letters of credence, 
said: “During the past three years, and especially 
since the military and economic agreements signed 
a year ago, the relations between our two countries 
have become ever closer. This is most gratifying to 
me for, besides enlarging the historic affinity of our 
two peoples, it constitutes proper recognition of the 
joint tasks confronting Spain and the United States 
and of their mutual interdependence.” 


Washington, December, 1954 
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Editorials: 





A BATTLE FOR POWER 


few months ago, in these columns, we expressed 

the opinion that the Church in Spain was 
launched in a battle for power with the regime, a 
battle which was muted prior to the signing of the 
Concordat, but which would become more apparent 
to us in the near future. That future is today’s 
reality. | 

Cardinal Segura, Archbishop of Seville-—more ab- 
solute than Franco himself—has personified this con- 
flict. He was the one ecclesiastical authority in Spain 
who dared to openly oppose Franco and the Falange: 
Franco, because he personifies the totalitarian power 
which menaces the independence and power of the 
Church; the Falange, for various reasons, among 
them that Cardinal Segura holds it to be anti-clerical, 
opposed to the Spanish tradition, while at the same 
time opposed to the existence of other political par- 
ties in Spain. 

Cardinal Segura’s hostility to the Franco regime 
has been open and public, and has revealed itself on 
many occasions: last year, when he left Seville at 
the time of Franco’s visit to that city; when he re- 
fused to grant permission for Franco to enter the 
Cathedral under a palanquin; and only recently, on 
October 7, at the Marian Year Congress held in Sara- 
gossa. As dean of the prelates of Spain it was the 
. Cardinal’s prerogative to officiate at the first mass 
at the opening of the Congress; he fulfilled this obli- 
gation, however he left Saragossa immediately after- 
wards, in order to avoid a meeting with Franco, who 
was due to arrive the following day. 

Cardinal Segura has never missed an opportunity 
to express his hostility to the Falange, and has ab- 
solutely forbidden the display of any Falangist slogans 
in any of the churches in his diocese, although they 
are ostentatiously exhibited, along with the names of 
the founder of the Falange, in other churches in 
Spain. 

General Franco did not underestimate his adver- 
sary; he proceeded with care and patience, employ- 

ing subtle and effective measures in order to achieve 
his objective. Long negotiations with Rome, carried 
on through high authorities, finally brought the de- 
sired result: an Apostolic Letter signed by His Holi- 
ness, announcing the appointment of the Bishop of 
Vitoria, José Maria Bueno Monreal, as coadjutor 
to Cardinal Segura. 
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Cardinal Segura, in the meantime, hoping to fore- 
stall these manoeuvres of which he had been warned 
by friends in Rome, made a hurried trip to the 
Vatican, ostensibly to attend the festival of the 
Crowning of the Virgin. But he was too late. The 
letter naming his successor had left Rome by plane 
the day before his arrival there. 


The Osservatore Romano stated that “This ap- 
pointment was made at the request of General 
Franco.” 

So General Franco won this first stage of the 
battle between Spanish Church and State. If the 
Church in Spain will one day devote itself to fighting 
for its spiritual power, it may win the battles; but as 
long as it chooses to fight for its temporal power it 
will have to suffer the consequences that temporal 
powers impose. 


THE “ELECTIONS” 


THE “sensational” news of the Spanish elections 
held during November received a considerable 
amount of attention from the press, not because they 
were received as an indication that the regime in 
Spain was changing its ways, but because of the ap- 
parent innovation in the inclusion of a list of Monar- 
chist candidates in the Madrid municipal elections. 
The purpose of these elections was to renew one 
third of the municipal councils, and they took place 
on three successive Sundays. These three elections 
correspond to the three categories of citizens that are 
represented on the municipal Councils: heads of 
families, workers’ syndicates, and thirdly, cultural and 
professional groups. The members of the first group 
are elected only by heads of families; those of the 
second group, by delegates designated for the pur- 
pose of voting by the workers’ syndicates; and the 
third group is elected by the Councilmen who have 
been elected in the two previous elections. .. . 
The new members of the municipal Councils were 
elected under the following circumstances: in the 
first place, all lists of candidates were approved by 
the government prior to the elections. In the second 
place, the voters were limited to heads of families 
who were politically acceptable: of a total of 17 
million heads of families theoretically eligible to vote, 
only 7 million were permitted to vote. All of those 
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who had been previously condemned for political 
“crimes” were crossed off the list of eligible voters. 

These procedures all ran true to form; but we 
would like to point out two significant incidents: first, 
that the internal resistance movement succeeded in 
placing a fake announcement in the entire Madrid 
press and over three radio stations, ordering all mem- 
bers of the Falange to assemble without fail in a cen- 
tral plaza at 11:00 A.M. on November 21, the day 
of the first elections; and secondly, the fact that al- 
though lists of candidates were announced in the 
cities of Barcelona, Pamplona and Teruel, not a 
single poll was opened on the appointed days. 

The “elections” did not fool anyone, but they did 
bring one surprise: that despite the calculations and 
precautions of the dictatorship, the resistance scored 
a point. 





A VOICE FOR FREEDOM 
Report from Portugal 


There are those who believe that if freedom is 
suppressed for a long enough time, people will finally 
forget all about it. In Portugal, however, where there 
has been no semblance of freedom since the Army 
took over the government in 1926, this most certainly 
is not the case. Here freedom still has an enormously 
popular appeal. 

An incident confirming this appeal occurred on 
October 9, the centenary of the death of Almeida 
Garrett, one of Portugal’s greatest writers. The Na- 
tional Assembly paid homage to his memory in a 
ceremony presided over by the President of the Re- 
public, General Carveiro Lopez, accompanied by the 
Prime Minister, Dr. Oliveira Salazar, and Dr. Julio 
Dantas, President of the Academy. Dr. Dantas, poet, 
playwright and liberal republican, was Minister of 
Education during the Portuguese Republic before the 
present dictatorship. He has never publicly repudiated 
his democratic beliefs; however upon occasion he has 
put his talents to the service of the regime. 

The principal eulogy was delivered by the Minis- 
ter of Education, Dr. Pires de Lima, who endeavored 
to portray Garrett as an enemy of freedom and a 
devotee of what totalitarian regimes refer to as “or- 
der.” Although many government officials and sym- 
pathizers of the regime were present, the efforts of 
the Minister were received with scant applause. Then 
Dr. Dantas took the floor. It was assumed that he 
would confine himself to a few remarks on behalf of 
the Academy, and that he would not offend the re- 
gime that has permitted him to remain in his dis- 
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tinguished post. But a great surprise was in store 
for the audience. Dr. Dantas rose and delivered an 
impassioned speech, stressing over and over again 
that “freedom was the flame that animated the po- 
litical thought of Almeida Garrett.” The hall re- 
sounded with the voice of Portugal’s great old man 
of letters. “It is freedom,” he went on to say, “that 
today, a century after the death of the poet, all men 
consider to be the condition that is vital to their very 
existence.” 

The applause was deafening. Here at last was a 
man who dared confront the highest bureaucrats of 
the dictatorship and challenge the very foundation of 
their government. Here was a time when the secret 
police (PIDE) and the official censor were of no 
avail. The famous President of the Academy was ex- 
tolling freedom in the face of those whose lives are 
devoted to its suppression, and the audience loved 
it; they loved it because in their hearts they have 
never renounced hope for freedom, even after twenty- 
eight years of dictatorship. 


RIFT BETWEEN 
PORTUGAL AND VATICAN 


Premier Antonio Oliveira Salazar of Portugal has 
charged that the Vatican’s worldwide missionary or- 
ganization, Propaganda Fide, is largely to blame for 
Portugal’s difficulties with India over the Portuguese 
enclaves. Salazar’s accusation was made at the end 
of November in a speech opening debate on the 
Portuguese overseas territories in the National As- 
sembly. He implied that Catholic missionaries were 
responsible for stirring up demands for the return 
of Goa to India. He also accused Roman Catholic 
progressives of being responsible for the present situ- 
ation in Goa, and described the latter group as being 
made up of Catholics “who have made it their mis- 
sion to baptize communism.” 


A state of tension has existed between Premier 
Salazar and the Vatican since 1953, when Pope Pius 
XII appointed an Indian prelate instead of a Portu- 
guese prelate to be India’s first cardinal. 
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TERRORISTS IN MOROCCO 


Collaboration between certain authorities of the 
Spanish Zone in Morocco and the Moroccan nationalist 
party, Istiglal, is well known. Terrorists of the French 
Zone are permitted to take refuge in the Spanish Zone, 
and it is estimated that more than 2,000 nationalists 
have passed from the French to the Spanish territory. 

Dispatches from Rabat report the recent arrest of 
15 terrorists accused of complicity in acts of violence in 
Casablanca. One of them carried arms hidden in a load 
of textiles smuggled in from the Spanish Zone. Paris 
newspapers emphasize the complicity of the Spanish 
Zone, alleging that the murderers who are being sought 
are provided with Spanish documentation as “political 
refugees.” 





NEW BROADCASTING STATION 


A new broadcasting station has been constructed in 
Valencia, at a cost of 6 million pesetas. It consists of 
two highpowered transmitters that cover the entire 
eastern coast of Spain. Experts affirm that the station’s 
broadcasts can be picked up throughout the Mediter- 
ranean littoral, especially in North Africa. 





REPRESSIONS IN SPAIN 


(Condensed from the London New Statesman 


and Nation, November 6, 1954.) 


“A Correspondent in Spain writes: Political and re- 
ligious persecution in Spain is growing. . . . But the 
most ruthless case of persecution is that of the Free- 
masons. 

“Nineteen Catalan Freemasons were arrested in Bar- 
celona in November of 1952. They have been interned 
in the prison of Carabanchel, near Madrid, while they 
await their trial. This was supposed to have begun on 
October 10 but it was postponed indefinitely at the 
last minute, without any explanations. The nineteen are 
distinguished professional and business men, and the 
only accusation against them is that of having attempted 
to form a Catalan Masonic Lodge. During the first few 
wecks in prison they all suffered indignities and brutal- 
ity of questioning by the notorious Policia Armada. One 
of them has been subjected to torture. Another at- 
tempted suicide by jumping out of a window but only 
succeeded in breaking his legs. After a period in hospi- 
tal, he was returned to prison, where he is now being 
held in the psychiatric ward. The prosecution is asking 


for penalties ranging between twelve and thirty years in 
prison for the nineteen.” 
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INDUSTRIALISTS PROTEST 


During the last week of November a delegation of 
Catalan industrialists called upon the Civil Governor 
of Catalonia.. Subsequently they released a statement 
to the press, which appeared in all the newspapers of 
Barcelona. The substance of this statement was as 
follows: 

“The business leaders (fuerzas vivas) of Catalonia 
have requested, among other things, that: 

“New laws be given more publicity before they are 
approved by the Cortes. 

“New fiscal regulations not be retroactive, as they 
are in Catalonia. 

“Electric power be evenly apportioned and that the 
rest of Spain not be supplied at the expense of Cat- 
alonia. 

“Taxes on industries be reduced. 

“The State not interfere with freedom of trade.” 

The Civil Governor promised the industrialists to 
transmit their requests to the Government. These pro- 
tests were formulated during the present period of ser- 
ious economic difficulties in Catalonia. 

In Madrid this protest was mentioned in the Falange 
press only. 





INFLATION 


The inflation which inevitably results from the sud- 
den influx of foreign caiptal into a country such as 


Spain, with its artificially supported economy, is rapidly 
developing into a situation of serious proportions. The 
monthly average of volume of money in circulation for 
the first nine months of 1954 was 38.5 billion pesetas, as 
compared with an average of 37.2 billion during 1953. 
This volume had increased to more than 40 billion 
pesetas by September. Public debt issues of Treasury 
bonds in 1954 have totaled 8,660 million pesetas, or 
nearly double the 4,471 million pesetas issued in 1953. 
The cost of living shows a corresponding rise. Based 
on an index of 100 for 1922-26, it was 864.0 in Janu- 
ary, 1954; 863.9 in June; but by September this index 
had risen to 884.9. 

This situation is even more serious when considered 
in relation to declining workers’ earnings due to the 
drastic power shortage brought on by the severe drought 
this year—the worst since 1949—to say nothing of the 
loss of crops due to abnormally cold weather last win- 
ter and drought this summer. Electricity is being ra- 
tioned throughout the country. The law provides that 
all workers who are temporarily unemployed as a result 
of the power shortage will receive compensation equiva- 
lent to forty hours weekly work. However, as all Span- 
ish workers must work far longer than that or else 
occupy more than one job in order to make ends meet, 


this compensation cannot possibly meet their minimum 
requirements. 
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